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LINCOLN,  THE  AMERICAN 


Every  period  of  history  has  been  marked  by  the  achievements 
of  some  central  and  predominant  characters,  that  have  so  influ- 
enced and  impressed  their  country  and  time  as  to  become  immortal 
in  the  world's  history.  The  ages  of  Pericles,  Caesar,  Bonaparte 
and  Elizabeth  were  distinguished  by  groups  of  great  men  in  various 
spheres  of  political,  military,  literary  and  philosophical  endeavor. 
In  England — Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  were  renowned 
contemporaries,  as  were  Pitt,  Burke,  Fox  and  Sheridan  after  them. 
Our  revolutionary  period  produced  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamil- 
ton, Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  builders  of  a  nation;  then  came 
our  great  triad  of  statesmen — Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun. 
The  Civil  War  developed,  in  their  full  greatness,  Lincoln,  Seward, 
Chase,  Stanton  and  Sumner,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and 
Farragut,  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  a  group  of  men  whose 
achievements  would  have  rendered  illustrious  any  country  or  age; 
but  the  outstanding  and  supreme  hero  of  this  splendid  galaxy, 
that  has  and  ever  will  command  the  admiration  of  after  ages,  is 
the  immortal  Lincoln. 

Enshrined  in  the  affections  of  mankind,  his  life  is  the  most 
romantic  and  yet  the  truest  and  simplest  classic  of  the  modern 
world.  Of  the  story  of  his  remarkable  life  more  has  been  written 
and  spoken  than  that  of  any  other  man,  with  the  probable  excep- 
tions of  Shakespeare  or  Napoleon.  It  is  a  strange  mingling  of 
grief  and  joy,  of  despair  and  triumph,  that  grips  the  imagination 
and  makes  a  story  that  will  forever  hold  the  hearts  of  men,  for 
in  it  is  interwoven — 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles  and  tears, 
A  quaint  knight  errant  of  the  pioneers; 
A  homely  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod; 
A  peasant  prince — a  masterpiece  of  God." 

It  is  a  story  as  marvelous  as  a  legend  and  as  simple  as  the 
humble  truth,  but  upon  it  hung  the  destiny  of  a  republic  and  the 
emancipation  of  a  race. 

Humble  Birth 

One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago,  in  a  rude  and  lonely  cabin, 
on  a  stony  hillside  of  Kentucky,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
It  was  in  the  humblest  and  meanest  of  homes;  it  was  hedged  in 
by  somber  forests;    wild  beasts  howled  around  it  by  night  and 


the  stealthy  savage  had  but  recently  moved  beyond  it.  Such 
was  the  desolate  and  impoverished  home  in  which  lived  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  his  wife,  on  Sunday  February  ISth, 
1809,  when  little  Abraham  was  born.  It  was  a  lowly  and  wretched 
cabin,  unfit  to  shelter  a  cow,  but  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln, 
and  is  now  marked  by  an  imposing  monument  that  is  visited  with 
as  much  reverence  as  the  birthplaces  of  Washington,  Shakespeare 
and  Napoleon. 

Thomas  Lincoln  belonged  to  the  class  known  in  the  South 
as  "Poor  Whites."  Thomas,  somehow,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
win  an  ambitious  and  capable  wife,  whose  humble  name  her 
illustrious  son  has  forever  immortalized. 


Nancy  Hanks 

Nancy  Hanks  was  married  to  Thomas  Lincoln  when  she  was 
23  years  of  age.  She  is  said  to  have  been  frail,  sensative  and 
good  looking,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write.  With  fair  oppor- 
tunities she  doubtless  would  have  become  a  refined,  queenly  and 
superior  woman,  but  in  Thomas  Lincoln's  shiftless  and  poverty- 
stricken  home  she  knew  nothing  but  toil,  want  and  privation. 
Unhappy  woman — if  her  lot  had  been  cast  amid  auspicious  sur- 
roundings, she  might  well  have  lived  to  rejoice  in  her  son's  greatness 
and  to  have  attained  intellectual  and  social  distinction.  She  told 
her  boy  wholesome  stories,  taught  him  to  read  and  spell,  inculcated 
in  his  mind  the  virtues  of  truth  and  honesty  and  imbued  him 
with  an  ambition  to  accomplish  something  worthy  in  life.  Hard- 
worked,  sad-eyed  and  discouraged  she  was  nevertheless  determined 
that  the  boy  should  be  educated,  although  he  never  received 
but  a  year's  schooling  in  his  life. 

When  the  boy  was  eight  years  old  his  roving  father  moved 
to  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  and  there  found  for  his  family  a 
dreary  home,  amid  poor,  rough  and  unlettered  pioneer  people. 
In  that  wretched  cabin  the  future  president  slept  on  a  bed  of 
dried  leaves,  in  the  loft  to  which  he  climbed  by  means  of  pegs 
driven  in  the  wall.  But  even  under  these  harsh  and  forbidding 
conditions  the  boy  was  anxious  to  improve  his  mind  and  was 
ever  thoughtful  and  studious. 

It  was  but  a  brief  time  after  the  removal  to  Indiana  until  the 
good  mother  died.  They  buried  her  in  the  lonely  forest.  The 
father  made  a  rough  coffin  from  a  standing  tree  with  his  whipsaw 
and  the  frail  body  was  entombed,  without  funeral  rites  of  any  kind 
to  soften  the  melancholy  and  tragic  scenes  of  death.  Many  a  time 
little  Abe  went  to  that  lonely  forest  grave,  beneath  the  great 
sycamore  tree  and  wept  long  and  bitterly,  for  he  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  untimelv  death  of  liis  sainted  mother. 


As  the  evening  twilight  gathered  around  her  death  bed, 
she  had  called  him  to  her  side  and  placing  her  hand  upon  his  head 
tenderly  imparted  to  him  her  farewell  words.  The  memory  of 
that  solemn  scene  was  forever  impressed  upon  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  sorrowing  boy.  Like  Washington,  Lincoln 
inherited  a  giant  frame  and  strength  commensurate  with  his 
intellect,  which  enabled  him  to  endure  such  stress  and  strain  of 
mmd  and  body,  as  would  have  severely  taxed  the  most  powerful 
men,  and  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  life  preserved  his  Hercu- 
lean strength  to  the  end. 

Moves  to  Illinois 

J:^"^®^"  ^^s  21  years  old  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  then 
left  his  father's  family  and  "struck  out"  for  himself,  but  always 
contributed  to  their  support.  By  turns  he  was  a  rail-splitter, 
inventor,  clerk  and  flat-boatman.  About  this  time  he  again 
visited  New  Orleans,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  a  slave  sale  at 
the  old  market  place.  The  scene  is  said  to  have  painfully  affected 
him  and  to  have  prompted  him  to  vow  that  if  he  ever  got  a  chance 
to  hit  slavery,  "He  would  Hit  it  Hard."  The  scene  at  least 
intensified  his  hatred  of  the  cruel  institution. 

He  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  simple  manners,  wise 
speech,  kindness,  honesty,  common  sense,  ready  wit  and  rare, 
quaint  humor.  He  was  ever  winning  popularity  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  As  he  rose,  step  by  step,  from  poverty  and 
obscurity,  to  success  and  distinction,  he  constantly  kept  devotion 
to  his  country  above  ambition  and  all  personal  interests. 

As  a  boy  and  man,  the  welfare  of  his  country  was  ever 
uppermost  m  his  heart  and  for  it  he  labored  and  pleaded  and 
gave  his  life. 

Self-Educated 

He  was  the  greatest  self-educated  man  of  his  time.  He  never 
wearied  of  learning,  and  as  president,  he  was  as  much  a  student 
as  when  a  boy.  When  he  rode  the  circuit,  he  carried  in  his 
saddle-bags,  school  books,  from  a  grammar  to  a  geometry.  He 
studied  the  "myriad-minded"  Shakespeare  until  he  knew  many 
of  his  great  dramas  almost  by  heart,  and  would  recite  long  passages 
from  them  to  himself  or  his  friends.  How  remarkable  that  the 
great  president,  the  immortal  bard,  and  the  humble  Burns,  with 
such  meagre  opportunities  for  education  in  their  youth,  should 
become  the  authors  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  productions  of 
the  world's  literature.  Lincoln,  Shakespeare  and  Burns  were 
endowed  with  transcendent  genius  for  self-education. 


A  classical  education,  however  desirable,  is  not  essential  to 
wisdom  or  statesmanship.  An  English  historian  has  said,  "That 
it  was  the  good  fortune  of  England  not  to  have  been  ruled  by 
a  ministry  of  scholars,  to  exceed  three  months  at  a  time!" 

Enters  Politics 

Lincoln  entered  politics  as  a  Whig  and  was  elected  to  the 
Illinois  Legislature  and  to  Congress  as  a  Whig.  In  1832  he 
was  defeated  for  the  legislature  by  the  famous  Peter  Cartwright 
and  in  1846  the  Democrats  nominated  Cartwright  as  a  candidate 
against  him  for  Congress.  They  believed  that  the  fighting,  eccen- 
tric Methodist  evangelist  might  be  able  to  win  the  election  _ 
Cartwright  was  dogmatic,  intolerant  and  vituperative  and  bitterly 
charged  Lincoln  with  atheism.  During  the  campaign  Lincoln  had 
made  a  speech,  on  the  same  day,  in  a  city  where  the  famous  circuit 
rider  was  to  preach  at  night  and  he  was  advised  not  to  attend  the 
meeting  as  Cartwright  would  be  likely  to  attack  him  in  his  sermon 
and  greatly  embarrass  him.  He,  however,  went  to  the  meeting 
and  his  presence  appeared  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  his  clerical 
opponent.  When  Cartwright  closed  his  sermon,  he  requested  all 
who  desired  the  prayers  of  the  church  to  stand  up  and  several 
arose;  then  he  invited  all  who  wished  to  go  to  heaven  to  stand  up 
and  all  seemed  to  have  stood  up  except  Lincoln.  Cartwright  now 
believed  he  had  a  chance  to  publicly  convict  his  opponent  of  atheism 
and  pointing  directly  at  him,  shouted  out,  "I  see  Abe  Lincoln  in 
the  audience  and  I  ask  him  where  he  expects  to  go."  Lincoln  arose 
modestly  and  after  meditativelj^  looking  over  the  congregation, 
paid  a  pious  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Christian  religion  and 
then  said.  "Brother  Cartwright,  you  ask  me  where  I  expect  to  go. 
I  will  tell  you  frankly  that  I  expect  to  go  to  Congress."  Nothing 
more  was  ever  heard  of  the  charge  of  atheism  against  Lincoln. 

By  this  time  he  was  fairly  in  politics;  people  knew  where  he 
stood  and  what  to  expect  of  him;  he  had  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  speaker  and  commanded  great  audiences.  He  bitterly 
attacked  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  his  speeches 
on  that  great  question  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  nation. 
In  1858  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  nominated  him  for  United  States 
Senator.  His  opponent,  in  that  memorable  contest,  was  the  great 
Senator  Douglas.  The  debate  that  took  place  between  these  great 
contestants  became  epochal  in  American  politics.  In  accepting 
the  nomination  for  Senator,  Lincoln  made  a  speech  that  roused 
the  nation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  it  had  never  been  stirred 
before.  His  political  advisers  and  friends  were  shocked  and 
disheartened  by  its  bold  utterances  and  frankly  declared  that  he 
had  "ruined"  his  chances  for  election  by  it.     But  he  would  not 


modify  it  nor  retract  one  whit  of  what  he  had  said.  The  speech 
did  defeat  him  for  Senator,  but  it  was  a  mortal  blow  to  slavery 
and  opened  the  way  for  him  to  the  presidency. 

The  joint  discussion  between  him  and  Douglas,  enchained 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  with  profound  interest  and 
awakened  intense  partisan  excitement.  Douglas  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  political  debater  in  our  history,  except  the  majestic 
Webster.  He  was  a  born  orator,  a  master  of  logic,  adroit,  resource- 
ful and  bold,  gifted  with  a  wonderful  voice  and  could  sway 
audiences  at  will,  or  excited  mobs  to  frenzy.  It  was  claimed  that 
he  had  worsted  such  masterly  orators  as  Sumner,  Seward,  Critten- 
den and  Toombs,  and  that  any  man  who  met  him  in  joint  discussion 
would  be  destroyed  in  the  first  encounter.  Lincoln  was  calm, 
profound  and  conscientious,  keen  in  analysis,  merciless  in  logic, 
apt  in  illustration,  quaint  in  humor  and  argued  all  questions  with 
such  cogency  and  simplicity  that  all  could  comprehend  and 
understand  him.  He  steadily  looked  to  the  future  and  spoke  as 
with  the  voice  of  prophecy.  It  was  certain,  that  the  partisans 
of  each  would  claim  the  victory  in  this  titanic  controversy. 
It  was  a  discussion  that  not  only  affected  the  fate  of  the  parties 
of  that  day,  but  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  as  well. 
Lincoln  lost  the  Senatorship,  but  in  the  debate  he  developed  such 
resourceful  and  adroit  leadership,  and  such  supreme  mastery  of 
political  discussion,  that  by  common  consent  he  became  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Republican  party  and  the 
friends  of  liberty. 

An  Eminent  Lawyer 

Lincoln  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  March,  1837. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  rules  of  court  requiring  a  prescribed 
course  of  study  or  the  passing  of  an  examination  as  to  one's 
qualifications,  for  admittance  to  the  bar.  Lincoln,  however,  when 
he  concluded  to  become  a  lawyer,  assiduously  studied  the  standard 
text-books  of  the  law.  His  experience  and  associations  in  the 
legislature  caused  him  to  fully  realize  the  deficiencies  of  his 
education  and  he  was  determined  to  acquire  such  knowledge  and 
culture  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  and  cope  with  the  eminent 
lawyers  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted.  He  outlined  and 
zealously  pursued  a  general  course  of  education  and  studied 
grammar,  astronomy,  mathematics,  history  and  literature  as 
faithfully  as  he  did  the  law. 

At  the  bar  he  came  into  professional  rivalry  with  such  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  as  Lyman  Trumbull,  Judge  David  Davis, 
Senator  Douglas  and  Governor  Bissell.  It  was  in  his  contests  with 
these  great  men  that  he  acquired  that  discipline  and  experience 
that  trained  him  so  admirably  for  the  stupendous  duties  of  his 
public  life.     He  gradually  but  steadily  developed  into  a  successful 


and  able  lawyer.  Because  of  his  rich  humor,  genial  wit  and 
wonderful  powers  of  illustration,  he  became  extremely  popular 
with  the  bar,  the  bench  and  jury,  and  above  all,  he  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  absolute  honesty. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  his  career  as  an  advocate,  he  demon- 
strated his  extraordinary  ability  for  making  lucid  and  effective 
statements  of  his  cases  and  in  the  simplest  form.  In  this  respect 
he  was  unsurpassed  and  in  concentration  of  thought  and  in  the 
power  of  analysis,  he  was  unequaled. 

Herndon  says: — "He  had  great  power  of  reason  and  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  his  heart  was  ruled  by  reason 
and  conscience".  In  his  profession  he  stood  for  the  right,  as  he 
saw  it,  without  regard  to  personal  Interests.  His  professional 
ethics  were  beyond  all  criticism.  As  an  advocate  he  had  few 
equals,  and  his  understanding  and  discrimination  were  of  the 
highest  order.  As  a  constitutional  lawyer  he  ranked  high  and 
few  men  had  as  clear  or  as  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  scope  of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  Lincoln  and  none  revered 
it  more  profoundly.  His  study,  training  and  experience  as  a 
lawyer  were  of  invaluable  service  to  him  as  president. 

Elected  President 

No  president  was  ever  inaugurated  under  such  grave  and 
portentous  circumstances  as  Lincoln.  Already  seven  states  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union  and  organized  a  confederate  govern- 
ment; traitors  sat  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet;  National  authority 
was  defied;  the  nation  bankrupt,  and  the  assassination  of  the 
new  president  threatened.  The  omnious  spectre  of  disunion  hung 
like  a  pall,  over  the  Republic. 

While  the  nation  waited,  with  alternating  feelings  of  hope 
and  fear,  Lincoln  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  filled 
with  words  of  hope  and  anxiety,  and  tinged  with  sadness,  but  bold, 
frank  and  reassuring  in  tone  and  spirit.  Seward,  the  scholar  and 
orator  had  eliminated,  amended  and  modified  many  portions  of  it, 
but  had  only  marred  its  beauty  and  weakened  its  force,  and  so 
the  president  read  it  as  he  had  written  it. 

Lincoln  was  determined  to  select  for  his  Cabinet  some  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  nation,  and  the  first  to  be  thought  of  were 
Seward  and  Chase,  who  had  been  his  great  rivals  for  the  nomina- 
tion. As  each  was  jealous  of  the  other  and  greatly  under-estimated 
the  president's  ability,  it  required  great  tact  and  patience  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  enter  the  Cabinet.  Each  felt  that  he  would  have 
to  be  the  master  mind  of  the  administration  and  control  its  affairs; 
that  because  of  the  inexperience  of  the  president  in  statecraft  and 
executive  duties,  he  would  be  unable  to  deal  with  the  gigantic 
problems  that  were  certain  to  devolve  upon  him.     However,  these 


great  ministers  quickly  found  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  born 
leader  of  men  instead  of  an  amateur  statesman,  and  neither 
became  the  "power  behind  the  throne",  as  people  had  predicted 
and  the  politicians  expected. 

Lincoln,  though  untrained  to  war,  inexperienced  in  statesman- 
ship and  unfamiliar  with  executive  duties,  was  the  head  of  his 
administration  from  the  beginning  and  controlled  its  affairs  with 
a  sovereign  hand.  His  Cabinet  realized  that  his  brain  was  as  clear 
and  his  will  as  strong  as  that  of  any  living  man,  and  they  were 
ready  to  carry  out  his  plans  faithfully.  Men  at  first  said  he  was 
slow  and  too  patient  and  criticised  and  censured  him,  but  as  they 
saw  his  purposes  mature  and  how  his  wisdom  solved  great  prob- 
lems, they  approved  and  sustained  him. 

When  the  Trent  affair  reached  a  crisis  he  stood  almost  alone. 
The  Cabinet  approved  the  seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell  and  Con- 
gress had  voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  to  Captain  Wilkes  for  his 
heroic  exploit,  while  the  country  resounded  with  his  praise,  but 
Lincoln  was  unmoved  by  popular  demonstrations  and  sagely 
remarked  "one  war  at  a  time,  gentlemen". 

His  keen  foresight  averted  war  with  Great  Britian,  and  surely 
saved  the  cause  of  the  union.  By  revoking  Gen.  Fremont's 
Emancipation  Proclamation  he  saved  the  border  states  from 
secession  and  when  he  overruled  Gen.  Hunter  he  gave  notice  to 
the  public  that  the  president,  and  not  the  generals  in  the  field, 
was  to  be  the  judge  of  all  political  questions  growing  out  of 
the  war. 

He  Knew  the  People 

Lincoln  knew  the  temper  and  the  opinions  of  the  American 
people  better  than  any  other  man  in  our  history.  He  knew  just 
how  far  to  go,  when  to  act  and  what  to  do.  He  was  never  preci- 
pitate in  action  and  at  times  appeared  to  move  forward  too  slowly, 
but  his  matured  opinions  were  so  thoroughly  sound  that  he  had 
no  occasion  for  recalling  them  and  in  the  end  they  seemed  to  have 
been  perfectly  timed  with  the  events  to  which  they  related. 

He  interpreted  the  popular  will  with  keen  discernment  and 
took  the  people  into  his  confidence  at  all  proper  times.  Thus  he 
won  their  affections  and  grew  upon  their  confidence.  When, 
however,  occasion  required,  he  would  be  reticent  and  disregarding 
the  clamors  of  the  nialcon tented,* move  straight  forward  to  the  con- 
scientious performance  of  his  duties.  He  w^as  never  arbitrary  or 
demonstrative,  but  his  convictions  were  none  the  less  earnest  and 
profound.  His  honesty  of  purpose  and  simplicity  of  conduct 
augmented  his  influence  over  the  masses  of  the  people  and  enabled 
him  to  appeal  to  them  with  almost  irresistible  power. 


Unlike  the  imperial  Napoleon,  he  did  not  pretend  to  "control 
events"  but  humbly  remarked  that  he  was  controlled  by  them. 
He  was  typically  American  in  thought,  sentiment  and  habit  and 
no  man  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  genius  of  our  institutions 
or  the  convictions  and  aspirations  of  American  life.  He  devoted 
his  heart  and  mind  and  energy  to  the  glory  of  his  country  and  his 
fondest  hopes  were  centered  upon  its  great  destiny. 

In  the  War 

His  hand  was  in  all  the  war  measures  and  he  studied  them 
with  an  understanding  that  surprised  his  ablest  generals.  He 
supervised  all  our  foreign  relations  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  workings  of  every  department  of  the  governmental  machinery. 
The  navy  in  particular  was  an  object  of  his  special  interest. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  war  Congress  clothed  him  with  almost 
absolute  power,  power  greater  than  kings  and  emperors  had 
wielded  in  modern  times,  and  yet  amid  the  stress  and  exigencies 
of  a  mighty  war  he  never  abused  or  misused  it. 

The  people  learned  to  lean  upon  him  and  to  trust  him,  and 
in  that  sad,  benign  and  determined  face,  they  read  the  unfailing 
assurance  of  final  victory. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  abler  strategist  than 
his  generals,  a  wiser  diplomat  than  his  ministers  and  a  greater 
statesman  than  his  councillors. 

The  Cabinet 

The  belief,  that  at  first  prevailed,  that  he  would  only  be  the 
nominal  head  of  the  administration,  and  that  its  policy  would  be 
moulded  by  some  of  the  eminent  statesmen  in  the  Cabinet,  was 
dispelled  by  the  insight  and  sagacity  he  displayed  in  the  Trent 
affair,  for  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  by  which  he  exhibited  a 
breadth  of  wisdom  and  comprehension  found  only  in  a  man  of  the 
first  order  of  ability. 

In  reputation,  character  and  experience,  Lincoln's  Cabinet 
has  never  been  surpassed:  Seward,  who  had  been  the  illustrious 
leader  of  the  Senate, was  a  classical  scholar,  a  brilliant  orator  and 
one  of  the  country's  greatest  diplomats;  Chase  was  a  man  of 
massive  force,  rare  culture,  heroic  mould  and  imbued  with  unfalter- 
ing faith  in  the  soundness  of  his  own  views,  and  there  was  Stanton, 
the  organizer  of  victory,  the  iron-willed,  dynamic,  impetuous  and 
obdurate  Secretary  of  War.  Each  of  these  famous  men  believed 
himself  superior  to  the  president  and  his  fellow  councillors,  and 
entered  the  Cabinet  with  the  expectation  of  guiding  and  controlling 
its  deliberations. 

These  great  rivals  soon  realized  that  the  gaunt,  unique, 
patient  character  who  presided  over  the  council  table,  who  had 
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been  born  to  poverty,  schooled  by  the  rude  forces  of  the  wilderness 
and  slowly  attained  the  presidency,  was  endowed  with  a  masterly 
mind,  and  an  unconquerable  will,  and  that  he  would  direct  the 
affairs  of  his  Cabinet  in  every  crucial  hour.  Without  pretense  or 
show  of  authority,  and  in  his  own  quaint  and  tactful  way,  he 
managed  and  reconciled  these  strong  men  and  they  beheld  his 
wisdom  increase  with  every  new  trial  and  his  soul  grow  more 
magnanimous  with  success.  Who  but  Lincoln  could  have  held 
such  a  Cabinet  together  during  such  an  ordeal  as  the  Civil  War? 
Did  xA.lexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Bismarck  or  Pitt  ever  exhibit 
such  consummate  mastery  of  great  men.' 

Emancipation 

The  president  was  acrimoniously  criticised  and  aspersed  by 
many  of  his  friends  because  he  did  not  take  more  summary  and 
aggressive  action  on  the  slavery  question.  But  the  patient  and 
far-sighted  man  had  an  almost  inspired  gift  for  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time.  He  knew  that  to  free  the  slaves  at  once  would 
be  resented  by  the  Border  States  and  prevent  thousands  of  loyal 
Democrats  from  joining  the  Union  Army,  who  loved  the  Union 
but  were  not  then  willing  to  wage  war  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  Even  the  great  editor,  Horace  Greeley,  a  man  of 
supreme  intellect,  but  impractical,  lost  his  temper  and  wrote 
Lincoln  a  letter  on  the  subject,  and  such  as  none  but  he  could 
write,  from  his  own  standpoint,  demanding  immediate  emanci- 
pation. In  reply  Lincoln  wrote  a  letter  that  became  famous  for 
its  patient,  judicious,  logical  and  far-seeing  views  and  spirit. 
It  shed  new  luster  on  the  moral  grandeur  and  intellectual  grasp 
of  the  man.  The  eloquent,  vehement  and  fanatical  Wendell 
Phillips,  who  called  him  the  slave  hound  of  Illinois,  assailed  and 
denounced  him,  with  hundreds  of  other  radicals,  who  were  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  president  to  consummate  his  own  pur- 
poses. But  for  two  years  the  president  held  steadily  to  his 
determined  course,  unmoved  amid  victories  and  defeats,  and 
when  the  hour  struck,  he  issued  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
not  a  day  too  soon  or  too  late.  He  had  kept  the  vow  he  had  made 
before  the  auction  block  in  New  Orleans  to  John  Hanks  and  made 
possible  the  realization  of  his  own  dream,  that  the  time  would  come, 
"When  the  sun  would  not  shine,  when  the  rain  would  not  fall 
and  the  wind  would  not  blow  upon  any  man  who  went  forth  to 
unrequited  toil". 

Love  for  Soldiers 

Lincoln  expected  every  soldier  to  do  his  full  duty  and  the 
army  to  meet  every  just  requirement,  but  he  never  regarded  the 
troops  as  mere  fighting  machines,  but  had  a  profound  s^anpathy 
and  an  abiding  interest  in  their  personal  welfare.  He  was  the 
devoted  friend  of  every  soldier  and  his  heart  and  mind  were  with 
them  on  the  field  of  conflict,  on  the  weary  march,  and  in  the 
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dreary  hospitals.  They  felt  that  in  the  president  each  had  a 
personal  friend.  When  he  grasped  their  hands  he  would  feelingly 
say  to  them  "God  bless  you".  When  on  the  Potomac,  at  the 
Rappahannock  and  Antietam,  he  would  inspect  their  tents,  the 
cooking  facilities  and  inquire  about  every  phase  of  camp  life, 
the  veterans  would  say  "He  cares  for  us",  and  they  were  right, 
for  no  ruler  or  commander  ever  cared  more  tenderly  for  those 
who  heroically  offered  their  lives  for  a  great  cause  than  did  the 
great  war  president.  He  personally  interferred  in  hundreds  of 
cases  to  secure  some  right  or  favor  for  soldiers  and  soon  Washington 
was  filled  with  worn,  crippled  and  suffering  veterans,  begging  to 
see  the  president  on  all  kinds  of  missions.  To  be  sure,  he  could 
only  see  a  few  of  the  great  numbers  that  came,  but  many  did 
receive  little  notes  and  cards  written  by  him  to  some  of  the 
departments,  intended  to  assist  them  in  some  desired  purpose. 
His  life  was  so  filled  with  sympathy  and  tenderness  that  he  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  grant  an  appeal  or  pardon  when  addressed  to 
his  leniency,  his  mercy  became  proverbial,  and  through  all  the 
fierce  anger  of  a  terrible  war  he  was  not  guilty  of  one  harsh  or 
unkindly  act. 

The  vehement  and  relentless  Stanton  was  determined  to 
punish  every  infraction  of  military  law  with  the  severest  penalties 
and  Lincoln  mercifully  saved  many  a  poor  boy,  that  had  been 
sentenced  to  be  shot,  from  the  War  Secretary's  wrath,  and  for 
such  acts  Stanton  often  complained  that  the  president  was 
"ruining"  the  discipline  of  the  army. 

Stanton,  at  one  time,  exacted  a  promise  from  Lincoln  that 
he  would  pardon  no  more  soldiers  that  had  been  sentenced  to  be 
shot  for  desertion.  The  next  day  bluff  old  Thad  Stevens  rushed 
into  the  president's  office,  accompanied  by  a  weeping  widow, 
whose  son  was  to  be  shot,  at  high  noon,  of  that  day.  Stevens 
said  "Mr.  President,  this  woman's  only  boy  is  to  be  shot  within 
an  hour  and  it  must  not  be  done."  "But,"  said  the  president, 
"Only  yesterday  I  promised  Stanton  I  would  sign  no  more  pardons 
for  men  sentenced  to  be  shot  and  I  cannot  sign  the  pardon." 
"But,"  thundered  Stevens,  "Give  me  some  paper  and  I  will 
write  the  pardon  and  sign  it  for  you"  and  he  did  so  and  tele- 
graphed it  to  the  proper  commander  and  the  boy  was  pardoned. 
Within  two  hours  Stanton  bolted  into  the  president's  office  in 
a  rage  and  charged  the  president  with  having  broken  his 
promise.  Lincoln  said  that  he  had  not  signed  a  pardon,  whereupon 
Stanton  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  telegram,  with  the  presi- 
dent's name  signed  to  it,  and  demanded  to  know  who  had  signed 
it,  if  not  the  president.  Whereupon  Lincoln  naively  replied, 
"You  would  better  see  your  friend  Thad  Stevens  about  it,  per- 
haps he  can  explain  it."  This  was  the  last  time  Stanton  attempted 
to  interfere  with  Lincoln's  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power. 
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Once,  when  the  great  Illinois  lawyer,  Leonard  Swett,  called 
on  Lincoln,  he  said:  "Go  away,  Swett.  Tomorrow  is  butcher  day 
and  I  must  go  through  these  papers  and  see  if  I  can  find  some 
excuse  to  let  these  poor  fellows  off."  So  full  of  kindness  was  the 
heart  of  this  great  man  that  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  a 
soldier's  wife  being  made  a  widow  and  his  children  made  orphans, 
if  he  could  prevent  it,  and  so  large  was  his  charity  that  he  had 
neither  hatred  nor  resentment  for  his  political  enemies  or  the  foes 
of  his  country. 

Re-Election 

Lincoln  frankly  expressed  a  desire  to  be  re-elected  president, 
for  he  knew  better  than  any  other  man  what  was  required  to 
carry  on  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  he  knew  the 
mighty  burden  that  would  fall  to  his  lot  during  a  second  term; 
but  he  never  shrank  from  the  impending  burdens  or  quailed  before 
the  arduous  responsibilities  that  would  confront  him  when  the 
war  closed.  He  knew  a  change  of  president,  in  such  a  perilous 
time,  would  endanger  the  Union  and  in  his  homely  way  advised 
against  "swapping  horses  while  crossing  a  stream."  The  war  had 
progressed  slowly  and  often  disastrously  in  the  East,  and  many 
friends  of  the  Union  had  become  impatient  and  discouraged  over 
the  outlook  and  rashly  and  malovently  criticised  and  reviled  the 
president.  They  could  not  comprehend  the  perplexing  trials  he 
had  to  contend  with  before  he  found  a  great  commander  to  lead 
the  armies  to  victory.  He  had  tried  McClelland,  Pope,  Burnside 
and  Hooker  with  almost  continuous  disappointments.  McClelland 
was  a  fine  organizer  and  disciplinarian  but  was  never  ready  to 
fight  and  Lincoln  once  called  the  great  army  of  the  Potomac, 
"McClelland's  Body  Guard."  At  one  time.  Congressman  E.  B. 
Washburn  of  Illinois  was  the  only  prominent  man  who  stood 
with  Lincoln  against  the  removal  of  General  Grant  from  command  in 
the  West.  Nothing,  in  all  of  Lincoln's  administration,  more  clearly 
illustrated  his  judgment  of  men  and  his  force  of  will  than  his 
unfaltering  support  of  the  great  General  when  he  was  the  object 
of  jealousy,  slander  and  mendacity. 

But  he  was  too  well  seasoned  in  public  life  and  too  sagacious 
in  political  affairs  to  be  dismayed  or  overborne  by  clamor  and 
agitation.  Before  election,  however,  the  people  began  to  reason 
seriously  and  to  get  clearer  views  of  the  great  president  and  became 
convinced  of  his  ability  to  end  the  war  triumphantly,  obliterate 
slavery,  restore  the  Union  with  peace,  honor  and  increasing 
greatness.  While  his  political  foes  attacked  him  with  ruthlessness 
and  malignancy  and  accused  him  of  being  a  tyrant,  a  butcher 
and  a  monster,  he  constantly  maintained  a  self -poised  and  dignified 
attitude  through  the  campaign  and  was  vindicated  by  a  triumphant 
re-election. 
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speeches  and  Papers 

The  London  Spectator  has  recently  advocated  a  year's  course 
in  the  schools  of  England  for  the  study  of  the  life,  public  services 
and  speeches  of  Lincoln,  and  America  might  well  adopt  this  sensible 
and  patriotic  suggestion. 

The  Gettysburg  speech  is  regarded  as  the  supreme  literary 
effort  of  his  life  and  is  one  of  the  trul^^  great  speeches  of  all  time. 
It  contains  but  267  words  and  each  is  indispensable.  The  great 
battlefield  was  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  heroes,  who  fell 
fighting  for  the  cause  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  many  had  been 
buried  on  its  hallowed  soil,  and  to  Lincoln  the  time  and  the  place 
were  sacred  and  his  heart  was  in  the  sublime  oration.  The  world 
has  long  esteemed  it  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.  Its  transparent 
sentences,  noble  phrases  and  lofty  thoughts  have  enshrined  it  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  It  takes  rank  with  Pericles' 
oration  on  the  Athenian  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  first  Peloponnesian 
War  and  with  Webster's  speech  in  memory  of  those  who  died 
at  Bunker  Hill.  His  simple  and  beautiful  letter  to  the  widow 
Bixby  is  unsurpassed  for  depth  of  feeling  and  pathetic  eloquence. 
The  majestic  grandeur  of  his  second  inaugural  address  is  unrivaled 
among  state  papers  and  revealed  him  to  the  world  as  a  thinker, 
orator,  seer  and  friend  of  humanity.  This  heartfelt  and  stately 
production  reads  like  an  inspired  utterance  and  will  stand  out  as 
a  model  of  style  in  the  centuries  to  come.  A  great  scholar  has  said 
that  single  sentences  from  some  of  Lincoln's  speeches  are  worth 
more  than  all  of  Burke's  brilliant  philosophy.  He  lived  to  see 
the  war  ended  and  the  Union  saved.  His  great  heart  rejoiced  in 
the  victory  and  was  filled  with  tender  compassion  for  the  van- 
quished. On  every  hand  he  now  heard  the  words  of  praise  and 
congratulation.  The  cruel  voice  of  detraction  and  slander  was 
silenced.  Brilliant  promises  inspired  him  for  the  future  and  he 
was  ever  thinking  of  peace,  how  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and 
to  assuage  its  bitter  anguish,  when  the  wicked  assassin  struck 
him  down. 

The  Tragic  End 

Historians  tell  us  that  men  and  women  and  children  sought 
every  form  of  souvenirs  of  the  tragedy.  Bits  of  linen,  stained  with 
"his  golden  blood",  locks  of  hair,  photographs  and  papers  were 
treasured  up  by  the  owners.  A  little  girl  was  seen  dipping  bits 
of  paper  in  his  blood  for  relics. 

"They  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  will. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy 
Unto  their  issue." 
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The  deep  emotions  of  grief  and  admiration  awakened  by 
Lincoln's  death  were  universal  and  all  countries  of  the  world  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  sympathy  and  tributes  of 
praise  to  his  memory.  Courts  and  cabinets,  that  had  been  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  him,  sent  messages  of  condolence  and  Emporers 
and  Empresses,  Kings  and  Queens,  sent  personal  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Queen  Victoria  wrote  to  her,  "as  a  widow  to  a 
widow".  Workingmen's  clubs  and  artisans'  unions  sent  scores 
of  addresses  eulogizing  the  character  and  career  of  the  great 
liberator.  His  death  seemed  to  have  touched  his  fellowmen 
around  the  world  and  particularly  were  the  masses  of  the  people 
moved  to  spontaneous  outbursts  of  sorrow  and  appreciation. 
Humanity  paid  its  homage  at  his  bier.  Nowhere,  outside  of 
America,  was  there  such  popular  demonstrations  of  grief  and 
admiration  as  in  France.  Eloquent  orations  were  delivered, 
students  marched  in  bodies  and  gold  medals  were  struck  in  honor 
of  the  illustrious  emancipator.  He  became  the  world's  hero  and  in 
parts  of  Europe  the  peasants  soon  came  to  regard  him  as  super- 
human. His  unique  personality  and  marvelous  career  have  made 
him  the  subject  of  legends  and  myths,  and  fables  have  grown  up 
about  him.  It  was  ever  said  that  in  Illinois  the  brown  thrush  did 
not  sing  for  a  year  after  he  died.  The  people  of  each  country  rank 
him  with  their  first  heroes— the  English  with  Alfred  the  Great,  the 
French  with  Henry  IV,  and  the  Dutch  with  William  of  Orange. 
Historians  compare  him  with  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  all  time. 
Emerson,  Victor  Hugo,  Emilo  Castelar  and  General  Grant,  who 
had  met  nearly  all  the  rulers  and  great  men  of  the  world,  in  their 
day,  declared  Lincoln  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  the  age. 

Bibliography 

John  Hay,  who  was  Lincoln's  Private  Secretary  during  the 
war,  says:  "A  collection  of  the  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
condolence  which  came  to  Washington,  from  foreign  countries, 
associations  and  public  bodies  of  all  sorts,  was  made  by  the  State 
Department  and  afterwards  published  by  order  of  Congress. 
It  forms  a  large  quarto  of  a  thousand  pages,  and  embraces  the 
utterances  of  grief  and  regret  from  every  country  under  the  sun 
and  in  almost  every  language  spoken  by  man." 

A  body  of  literature  has  grown  up  relating  to  Lincoln  which 
is  called  "Lincolniana",  which  has  been  printed  since  his  death, 
and  its  volume  is  constantly  increasing.  More  than  five  hundred 
collectors  have  been  engaged  in  the  compilation  of  this  literature. 
It  comprises  numerous  biographies,  histories,  pamphlets,  poems 
and  manuscripts  and  now  numbers  more  than  two  thousand 
bound  volumes. 
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His  True  Grandeur 

Thus  we  see  that  the  interest  in  the  Hfe  of  this  great  man  is  ever 
increasing  and  its  benign  influence  is  ever  widening  and  it  has  now 
become  a  world  study.  This  mass  of  literature  is  collected  and 
studied,  not  only  because  of  the  enchanting  story,  but  because  the 
wisdom,  virtue,  benevolence  and  nobility  of  Lincoln's  life  will 
instruct  and  influence  future  generations. 

He  lived  and  died  a  poor  man,  giving  and  consecrating  his 
priceless  services  to  his  country's  needs  and  glory.  Fearless  and 
just,  patient  and  hopeful,  through  all  the  grim  and  gory  years  of 
dreadful  war  he  stood  like  some  great  headland  rock,  beating  back 
the  wild  surges  of  calumny,  malice  and  rebellion.  When  the  war 
was  ended,  slavery  abolished  and  the  Union  of  our  "Fathers" 
restored,  "with  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all"  he 
pleaded  with  his  countrymen  to  forget  the  bitterness  of  fratricidal 
strife,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  war  and  to  become  once  more 
a  reunited  people  in  fact  and  in  spirit. 

The  world  did  not  understand  him  while  he  lived,  nor  appre- 
ciate his  real  greatness,  but  death  has  hallowed  his  sacred  memory, 
time  has  done  justice  to  his  true  grandeur,  and  the  ages  will  ever 
enhance  his  fame.  Rulers,  warriors,  statesmen,  and  the  peoples 
of  war-torn  Europe  now  turn  to  his  words  of  wisdom,  prophetic 
utterances,  and  loving  deeds  for  guidance,  inspiration  and  solace. 
As  he  drew  his  last  breath,  Stanton,  standing  over  his  bed,  broke 
the  pathetic  silence  of  the  death  chamber  by  solemnly  uttering 
that  noblest  of  eulogies,  "He  belongs  to  the  ages  now." 

The  world  has  justly  cannonized  this  marvelous  man  of  the 
people  as,  "LINCOLN,  THE  AMERICAN." 

"Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  far-seeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  xA.merican." 
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